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We are obliged to postpone our remarks on the ‘ School of St 


Simon’ till to-morrow, and to apologize to our readers for present- 
ing them with two papers in succession, consisting of little but 
extracts. The passages extracted require, in themselves, no apology, 
nor should we say anything about the absence of remarks, too often, 
we fear, of minor interest, were it not that we are anxious to shew 
a proper sense of our duty, and that a correspondent, now and then, 
pays us the painful compliment of remonstrating against their non- 
appearance. We trust, that in the course of a few days, arrange- 
ments will have taken place, that will both prevent the necessity of 
these excuses in future, and be otherwise advantageous to our 
journal ; and meantime, we must request the correspondents alluded 
to, to bear in mind the excuses already made, and attribute them to 
the same causes, of ill-health and late hours. It is much in us, if 
the truth were known, to go to the theatre at all at this moment, 
even though recovering from an illness; and our friend T. S. H. 
must be told, that of all men in this state of health, critics are those 
who may the most reasonably be allowed to be sleepy on Saturdays, 
even if it had been for something that made them yawn on the 
Monday. Furthermore, our lively correspondent (with whom we 
should be willing enough to ‘ blow the cloud’ he speaks of, if our 
heads could bear to be smoked as much as his), must be informed, 
that we suffer ourselves to be doubted by nobody but Mr Molloy 
Westmacott and such worthies, who naturally enough do what they 
can to disbelieve others, out of an instinct of apology for their own 
falsehood. 

Aword more to Mr Westmacort. We did not hear of his reply, 
or rather non-reply, or non-pretence even of a reply, to our expo- 
sition of him, till yesterday ; for we live at a distance from the town 
gossip, and no more think of taking in the 4ge, than we should of 
making a guest of the pot-boy. Mr Molloy Westmacott, with the 
lustre of nine beatings upon him (for we know of two, and conclude 
there must have been another seven) has the modesty and be- 
witching valour, in case we say anything more about him, 
to threaten us with the visitation of his spotless hand. Per- 
haps he thinks we are invalided,—old soldiers of reform, whose 
crutch he may safely threaten to trip up. It does not become 
us to say what we should do against the dreadful Westmacott ; 
but observe the advantages which this fellow takes. He puts 
himself out of the pale of being treated as a gentleman; his only 
modesty consists in not even pretending to it: he provokes people 
to beat him, by intolerable calumnies against the women ; he cries 
out for mercy when they do: and then he gets behind the wall of 
his infamy, and calls names, and threatens! If he had never done 
this in any other style than that of his last Sunday's paper, the 
thing would have been innocent enough. Had we foreseen that 
the cause of reform had been so triumphant as it is, we mean at 
such an early season, we own that we should not have adopted the 
plan we thought fit, when we again commenced public writers, of 
taking notice of attacks upon us. It was in pursuance of this plan 
that we spoke of Mr Molloy Westmacott, not without a due sense 
of that unpleasant part of the necessity, which a gentleman who 
writes in the Morning Herald has, it seems, been good enough to 
regret for us. We are obliged to him, and confess the nuisance. 
We have never been so wanting in self-respect as not to shew 
ourselves sensible of it. But we had suffered so much, partly from 
a contemptuous, and partly, we will venture to say, from a good- 





natured silence towards calumniators, that we had made up our 
minds to suffer no longer; and if a just quarrel is taken up, it must 
be properly concluded. If Mr Westmacott is not desirous, we will 
not say of being beaten at the corner of every street (though there 
are lively young gentlemen, of his own height, whom it may be 
difficult under some circumstances to restrain), but of being received 
in a way we shall not mention at present, in every mixed company 
he enters, he will continue to take our advice, and abstain from 
those kinds of attack, which may not be considered quite so harm- 
less, as his threats of another nature. We know that there are 
persons waiting only for somebody to give them the cue to that 
effect: their example would unquestionably be followed: and this, 
we trust, will be a second warning to Mr Westmacott, not only with 
respect to ourselves, but as hinting to him the policy of keeping 
his attacks upon everybody else within some little bounds of 
indecency. 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. 


A ROYAL PRIVILEGE, 

The following day was rainy, and as it would not have been pru- 
dent to have appeared in the street with an umbrella, I remained 
within doors. The privilege of making use of an umbrella is very 
different from what it is in Ew where every one keeps his head 
dry, without asking leave so to do. In Morocco, the umbrella is 
the privilege of royalty alone: no one but the Sultan can carry one; 
and should any of his subject slaves dare to make use of one, it 
would be an act of high treason, for which his head would be the 
forfeit.—{I[t is curious, the not only different, but opposite customs 
of nations. A few months since, the King of the French made as 


great a sensation by appearing in public with an umbrella under his 
arm, as could possibly have been made by an assumption of the 
royal privilege by the meanest slave in Morocco.] 


TRAVELLING IN BARBARY. 

In Barbary, no Christian is allowed to stir a step without a 
guard. * * * © The alcaid or officer into whose care you 
are committed considers you in the light of a mere parcel, for the 
loss of which his own eal would be answerable. * * * * * 
Supper being concluded, I was left to myself to enjoy the luxury 
ofa cigar, and some most excellent punch, which the care of m 
friend, Colonel Ehrinhoff, the Swedish Consul-General, had kindly 
provided me with. I began to think that journeying in Barbary was 
no bad thing, and almost fancied, as I lay stretched on my couch, 
and surrounded by luxuries, and my guards keeping watch at the 
door of my tent, that I was some Eastern Prince on his travels. It 
was now late, and I retired to bed. The alcaid of Zinat had 
furnished an additional guard, who, with Suse and Abdallah, sat 
round the fire, which had been replenished, and conversed together 
during the night. I was soon lulled asleep by the drowsy beatings 
of the Moorish drum from the distant huts, a simple method of 
rejoicing which denoted the celebration of a wedding.—[So can 
imagination give colour to circumstances: the author, who might 
in some measure be looked upon as a prisoner (for the attendance 
of the guard is enforced no less from suspicion of a traveller’s 
designs, than anxiety for his personal safety) and who had been 
much annoyed by this constant espionage, takes a little wine, gives 
himself up to imagination and association, and he becomes an 
Eastern Prince. In a fit of indigestion, he would have been a 
prisoner under close guard; in a moment of health and gaiecty, he 
is a prince with guards attending. He wisely avoided putting his 
power to the test, by attempting to dismiss them; and his dreams, 
no doubt, had the benefit of his prudence.] 


THE JEWISH FESTIVAL, AND JEWISH WOMEN, 

The Moorish festival was closely followed by one peculiar to the 
Jewish nation, and intended to commemorate the sojourn of that 
people in tents in the wilderness, which is kept by them for the 
space of eight days. During the whole of this period no Jew ought 
to sleep in his habitation, but should take up his abode in the open 
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air, or nearly so, the only cover allowed during this period being | taking it all for gospel, was both delighted and astonished at the 
what is afforded by a kind of hut composed of canes, or reeds, | honour intended him ; and returned, on his part, a splendid present 
erected for this purpose, during this festival, in the court-yard of | of gold and black slaves, for the use of the Sultan. It maybe 
every house. These, arising trom the interior of the habitations, | easily imagined that the latter was not a little rejoiced at the success 
present a singular appearance ; the lofty tops of the canes, while | of his artifice, and made the best of his way back to Morocco, 
fresh and green, contrasting with the brilliant white of the town in | determining, after the escape he had had, never to think of invading 
general. Among the wealthier Jews, the interior of the house is | Negro-land again. 
prettily ornamented, each room being thickly interwoven with —_—_—_—_——_ 
shrubs, evergreens and flowers, producing a cool and pretty effect. SIR T. LAWRENCE'S PENCHANT FOR THE STAGE, 
The females of the family, during this festival, receive the visits of} [Mr Williams quotes a passage from Bernard’s ‘ Reminiscences 
their friends in their best robes, decorated with their finest orna- | o¢ the Stage,’ shewing that Sir Thomas Lawrence, when about six. 
ments. In no part of the world, perhaps, are more beautiful b- F es a aA bean’ 
women to be seen than among the Jewesses at Tangier. Their | *°€? Years of age, was much inclined to make the stage ‘is profession, 
complexions are generally rather dark, but not swarthy, and mixed He asked Bernard s advice. The actor did not consider his theatrical 
frequently with the most beautiful and inviting red possible: their | talent upon a par with his powers as an artist, and no less in con. 
eyes are brilliant, black and sparkling ; and if to the above be added formity with his own judgment than in compliance with the entrea- 
a fine contour of countenance, and hair like shining jet, it will be | ties of Mr Lawrence senior, he, with the aid of Mr Palmer, 
seen that this place, miserable as it is, is not entirely destitute of | dissuaded him from giving up the flattering prospects before him 
objects of attraction. The iron claw of despotism, however diffe- f atest Gila Ris cue ae doce A tend 
rent may be the case with regard to the other sex, has passed | °° @ profession in which his success was very coubttul, etter 
lightly over the countenances of these captivating females; for who | addressed to his sister, nearly twenty years afterwards, shews that 
would imagine, on looking at them, that they were the daughters | he still preserved his taste for the stage, and conveys an impression 
of slaves? of slaves as degraded and persecuted, asin any part of the | that his family were even then anxious for the consequences of it :} 
lobe subject to the tyranny of man? The costume of the Barbary | _« you have seen in the papers an account of a theatrical féte at the 
ewesses, and particularly that which is worn on Sabbaths and Marquis of Abercorn’s. Shall 1 give you a little account of it? 
festivals, is splendid in the highest degree; and the effect is | 1, was projected by a woman of great cleverness and beauty, Lady 
remarkably rich, dignified, and becoming. Their robes, which fold Caher—very young, and full of talent ; with Lady Abercorn, and the 
over, and are girt round with a silk sash worked in gold, are usually | rest of the female party; and of course it was acceded to by Lord 
of superfine scarlet or dark-green cloth, richly embroidered in gold | Abercorn, who, whatever character of pride the world may have 
at the bosom, as also at the corners, which are likewise worked in given him, is just as pleasant and kind and gentlemanly with his 
crimson silk on the reverse side. On holidays, they wear splen- | family and friends as man can be. It wes determined to do it in a 
did napus eta th and a magnificent tiara of pearls, emeralds, and quiet way, and more as an odd experiment of the talents of the 
other precious stones, with numerous rings on their fingers of | narty than anything else;—but this and that friend would be 
considerable value: the trinkets that are then worn by a young | offended ;—and at last it swelled up to a perfect theatre (in a room) 
Jewess of the middle classes, amount frequently, in value, to more | anda London audience. The Prince, the Duke and Dachess of 
than a hundred pounds. The unmarried Jewesses live in a state of | Devonshire, Lord and Lady Melbourne (their sons of the party), 
perfect seclusion; they by no means enjoy the same degree of YPord and Lady Essex, Lord and Lady Amherst, with a long 
liberty as the young Moorish women; on the contrary, they are not | py cetera, and amongst the rest, Sheridan, were present! A play 
allowed to stir out; and a young Jewess will attain the age of was first thought of, and I was for Miss Bailey’s comedy, The Trial. 
eighteen or twenty without having been seen in the streets, or|*# # # * * At last, however, the pieces fixed upon were The 
without having crossed the threshold of her house, except perhaps Wedding Day and Who's the Dupe? In the first, the characters 
by stealth, in the evening, to pay a visit to her nearest neighbours. | were thus :—Sir 4. Contest, Mr J. Madox ; Mr Milden, Mr Madox; 








Notwithstanding this kind of imprisonment, which must be ren-| 74-4 Rakeland, your brother; Mr Contest, Mr G. Lamb; Lady 
dered more severe by the very confined size of the houses, and their | Contest, Lady Caher ; Hannah, Hon. Miss Butler; Mrs Mrs 
being destitute of gardens, these poor things seem always happy and | J Ke 7 


mble; Lady Autumn, Lady C. Lindsey. * * * * * I was 
obliged to be in town, and at first neglected my parts, but not being 
coxcomb enough to do it wholly, I made good sail at the last, and 
was perfect. The day at last came, and was very pleasant from all 
its distractions and inconveniences. ‘The Prince was to dine at six, 
and in the same room that the performers dined in, who of course 
had an earlier hour—half-past three. We all sat down like a Rugby 
school party, but rather more vociferous, huzzaed our Manager, and 
hissed our Hostess off, for talking of the Prince and hours. At last, 
| the dressing, &c. ended. The orchestra, behind the scenes, sat down. 
**#*** The Prince then came in, and of course the orchestra struck 
up ‘God save the King;’ then a little terrifying bell rang, the curtain 
drew up, and The Wedding Day began. At first, I will own to you that 
Sheridan’s face, the grave Duke of Devonshire, and two or three 
staunch critics, made me feel unpleasantly ; for I opened the piece. 
However, this soon wore off. Our set all played extremely well, like 
A RUSE DE GUERRE. | persons of good sense, without extravagance or buffoonery, and yet 
A Sultan of Morocco, of the first race of the Moorish Sovereigns, | With sufficient spirit. Lady Caher, Mr I. Madox, and G. Lamb were 
is said in former times to have headed an expedition of five thou- | the most conspicuous; the first so beautiful, that I felt love- 
sand men for Fez, and to have led it into the territories of Negro- | making very easy. A splendid supper closed the business, and the 
land and Guinea. Upon its arrival, however, it is related that the | Prince, &c. slept at the Priory. Wednesday it was determined to 
blacks mustered together so overwhelming a force, that the small act it again, but I have unfortunately prevented it by my illness, 
daring Moorish army was surrounded on all sides. The chief, and they knew of it only on the morning ; so that I have occasioned 
seeing the danger he had brought himself and troops into, and | great inconvenience, and have just been of consequence enough to 
fearful of encountering the enemy, from their being so very superior | frustrate a pleasant scheme. At Easter, if not before, it will be 
in numbers, not knqwing what to do, disguised himself as a common dore again. You know me too well, dear Anne, to believe that I 
soldier, and went into the different tents of his own people, with a | should be of such a scheme, under any but very flattering circum- 
view of learning their opinion, secretly, as to the best method of | stances; as It 1s, I was right to join it. Lord Abercorn 1s an old 
effecting his retreat, and getting out of the scrape. It chanced that | Jermyn street friend, a staunch and honourable one, and particularly 
in his rounds he found in one of the tents two officers playing at kind to me in real services, and very gratifying distinctions. These 
chess; and hearing one say to the other, ‘ Your king is now in | all formed one strong reason for joining in the thing; and another 
check, and you do not. know how to get him out,’ he, fancying that | Secret one was, that whatever tends to heighten a character for 
it was an allusion to his situation, and that he was discovered, stole | general talent (when kept in prudent bounds) is of use to that par- 
away. The next day, however, he sent for the officer, told him ticular direction of it which forms the pursuit of life. I have gained 
what he had heard him say, and begged that he would give him | then, and not lost, by this, to you, singular step. I am not going 
his advice how to get clear off. The officer replied, that he thought | to be a performer in other families. I stick to Lord Abercorn’s ; 
the best plan would be, to select one of the handsomest of his | 2nd, for the rest, I pursue my profession as quietly, and more stea- 
women (the sex, whether in peace or war, always forming part of | dily than ever.’—Life of si Thomas Lawrence. V ol. £: p- 229—233. 
the Sultan’s camp equipage), and dressing her up as handsomely as THE TRIUMPH OF MERCY. 
possible, to send her off'to the Negro monarch. His Majesty was While others are hoarding up their bags of money, without 
to be informed that such preparations for war were needless, as | the power of enjoying it, I am collecting, without injuring my 
the King of Morocco had come, not with the least intention of | conscience, or wounding my peace of mind, those beautiful 
invading his country, but of courting his friendship; and that | specimens of Nature’s works, that are for ever pleasing. I have 
in order to cement it the more firmly, he had actually brought | had live crows, hawks, and owls, opossums, squirrels, snakes, 
with him one of his own daughters, whose fair hand he de- lizards, &c., so that my room has sometimes reminded me 
signed for his sable Majesty. The lady was accordingly dis-|}of Noah’s ark; but Noah had a wife in one corner of it, 
patched in a handsome litter, decked out in all her best, to and, in this particular, our parallel does not altogether tally. I 
the Negro King, accompanied by splendid presents. On the arrrival | receive every subject of natural history that is brought to me; and, 
of this friendly message, the princess, and the gifts, the poor man, | though they do not march into my ark from all quarters, as they 


cheerful, and never idle; which, after all, is the great secret of | 
content. It must be observed, at the same time, that the commu- | 
nication which the Moorish houses have with each other, by means 
of the flat roof or terrace, and which is appropriated exclusively to 
the sex, renders this restraint somewhat more bearable. After 
marriage, the Jewesses enjoy a considerably greater degree of liberty, 
though even then they appear less frequently out of doors than the | 
Moorish women, whom the better classes imitate in some measure, 
by affecting a partial concealment of the face with the scarf which 
is thrown over the head. The beauty of the Jewish females renders 
them not unfrequently objects of attraction to the Moors, who are 
debarred from seeing or having any intercourse at all with their 
women previous to marriage, and instances on this account are not | 
uncommon, of the former abjuring their religion, and becoming the 
wives of the Moors.—Vol. I, pp. 145—148. 
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did into that of our great ancestor, yet I find means, by the distri- 
bution of a few fivepenny dits, to make them find the way fast 
enough. A boy not long ago brought me a large basketful of crows! 
I expect his next load, if I don’t soon issue orders to the contrary, 
will be bull-frogs. One of my boys caught a mouse in school a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with his prisoner. I set 
about drawing it that same evening, and all the while, the pantings 
of its little heart shewed it to be in the most extreme agonies of 
fear. I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in the claws of a 
stuffed owl ; but, happening to spill a few drops of water near where 
it was tied, it lapped it up with such eagerness, and looked in my 
face with such an eye of supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame 
me. I immediately untied it, and restored it to life and liberty. 
The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and instruments 
of torment are preparing, could not be more severe than the 
sufferings of that poor mouse; and, insignificant as the object was, 
I felt at that moment the sweet sensation that mercy leaves on the 
mind, when she triumphs over cruelty—[From the interesting 
memoir of Alexander Wilson, prefixed to a delightful little work, 
entitled American Ornithology, which forms the 68th and 69th 
volumes of Constable’s Miscellany.— A. A.] 


MOUNT PILATE. 

The form of its three peaks is singularly striking; and rising 
immediately from the lake to the height of more than seven 
thousand feet, it presents a grand, and seemingly very ele- 
vated front. It was upon this mountain that, many years ago, 
a great and useful work was constructed, for the purpose of 
facilitating the descent of timbexy. It was a kind of groove 
nearly eight miles in length ;—a most gigantic work, and worthy 
of a more enduring fate. A trunk of a tree, ninety feet long, 
and two feet in diameter, committed to this groove, accom- 
plished its journey in the inconceivably short space of two 
minutes and a half. [By a quotation from Playfair’s works, in the 
appendix, it appears that trees descend quicker in proportion to 
their weight, the lighter ones being about six minutes on the way ; | 
the heavier, seldom more than three.] There isa tradition connected | 
with this mountain, which I must not omit noticing. There is a | 
small lake, very high up in the mountain, into which Pontius Pilate, | 
stung with remorse, is said to have plunged, and this event in the | 
popular belief of by-gone days, was of course looked upon as the 
cause of all the storms that assailed the mountain, and of every | 
misfortune that befell those who lived within its precincts. The 
superstition, I believe, has now passed away.—Conway’s Switzer- 
land, &c. 











THE DREADFUL DANGERS OF READING. 


[Translated from VOLTAIRE.} 

We, Joussouf Cherehi, by the grace of God, Mufti of the Holy 
Ottoman Empire, light of lights, elect among the elect, to all the. 
faithful who shall see these presents, folly and benediction. Whereas 
Said Effendi, heretofore Ambassador of the Sublime Porte, to a 
little state, called Frankrom, situated between Spain and Italy, has 
introduced among us the pernicious use of printing; we, having 
consulted on this novelty our venerable brethren the cadis and 
imans of the imperial city of Stamboul, and more especially, the 
faquirs known for their zeal against all mental advancement, it has 
seemed good unto Mahomet and to us to condemn, proscribe, and 
anathematise the said infernal invention of printing, for the causes 
hereunto annexed. 

Ist. This facility of communicating thoughts, evidently tends to | 
the dissipation of ignorance, which is the guardian and safe-guard of 
polished states. 

2nd. It is to be feared that among the books brought from the | 
West, there may be some which treat of agriculture, and the means | 
of perfecting the mechanic arts, which works may at length, in | 
opposition to the will of God, awaken the intellect of our cultiva- | 
tors and manufacturers, excite them to industry, increase their 
possessions, and, in the end, inspire them with some elevation of 
mind, some interest in the public good, with sentiments directly in| 
Opposition to sound doctrine. 

3rd. It may happen, in the course of time, that we may have | 
books of history freed from the marvels which now keep the nation | 
in a happy state of stupidity. The authors of these books, may 
have the imprudence to do justice to good and bad actions, and to 
recommend equity and the love of one’s country, which is visibly | 
contrary to our rights. 

4th. It may be that some miserable philosophers, under the | 
specious but criminal pretence of enlightening and improving man- | 
kind, may come to instruct us in dangerous virtues, with which the | 
people ought never to have any acquaintance. | 

5th. They may, by increasing the people's respect for God, and | 
scandalously asserting in print that his power is the same in all | 
places, diminish the number of pilgrims to Mecca, to the great detri- 
ment of the salvation of souls. 

6th. It would undoubtedly come to pass, that by reading those 
ancient authors who have treated of contagious disorders, and of 
the manner of preventing them, we should be so unfortunate as to 
be freed from the plague; which would be manifestly flying in the 
face of Providence. 7 

For these and other reasons, for the edification of the faithful, 
and the benefit of their souls, we forbid them ever to read any book, 
upon pain of eternal damnation ; and lest they should be overcome 
by the diabolical temptation to gain knowledge, we forbid all fathers 





and mothers to teach their children to read. And, to prevent any 
opposition to this our ordinance, we expressly forbid them to think ; 
under the same penalties. We enjoin all true believers to denounce 
to our tribunal, whomsoever shall have been heard to utter four 
connected phrases, expressive of a clear and distinct meaning. We 
ordain that, in conversation, no terms shall be used, but those 
which mean nothing, according to the ancient and long established 
usage of the Sublime Porte. 

And, to prevent the entrance of any contraband thought into the 
sacred imperial city, we especially charge the first physician of his 
Highness* (born in a marsh in the South-west; which said phy- 
sician having already killed four august members of the Ottoman 
family, is more interested than any other person in preventing the 
introduction of knowledge into the country), and empowers him, 
by these presents, to seize every idea that shall present itself, whe- 
ther in writing or by word of mouth, at the gates of the city, and to 
bring before us the said idea, bound hand and foot, that we may 
inflict upon it such chastisement as may seem good unto us, 

Given in our Palace of Stupidity, on the seventh of the 
month of Muharem, in the year 1143 of the Hegira. 

[The Mufti has proved a true prophet. In countries where these 
wise precautions have not been taken, the threatened evils have 
happened; evils which admit of no remedy, for no opiate will set to 
sleep again the spirit that has been awakened among mankind.) 


* This is intended for Van Swieten, first physician to the Empress, who 
bad obtained the office of preventing the introduction ot French books into 
the city of Vienna, He bad a particular objection to the works of Voltaire, 
and, hating inoculation yet more than philosophy, had lost several of his royal 
patients by the small-pox, from his obstinacy on that point. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— ‘Comparisons are odious’ because they are impertinent, and 
lead only to the discovery of defects, by making one thing the 
standard of another which has no real relation to it—Hazlitt. 

A Scorpion Surcipr.—A scorpion which was caught at Morocco 
by Dr Brown, of Gibralter, with a fork, in such a manner as not to 
kill the reptile, first bit the fork with extreme violence, and then, 
finding it could not extricate itself, darted its venomous fangs into 
its own body, and immediately died.—Brooke’s Sketches of Spain 
and Morocco, 

An Extrraorpinary Recorp.—There is a singular work, entitled 
‘ Memoirs of Prince William Henry, Duke of Gloucester (son of 








/ Queen Anne) from his Birth to his Ninth Year,’ in which Jenkin 


Lewis, an honest Welshman in attendance on the royal infant’s 
person, is pleased to record that his Royal Highness cried, crowed, 
and said Gig, and Dy, very like a babe of plebeian descent.— Votes 
to Old Mortality.—{Sir Walter does not say whether he credits this 


| assertion; he merely mentions that it is so recorded. On such an 


important point, it would be rash to give any opinion that was not 
grounded on industrious research.] 


Zeau.—The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and 
begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollow- 
nesses, and spreads itself in smaller portions, and dies with diver- 
sion; but when it runs with vigorousness and a full stream, and 
breaks down every obstacle, making it even as its own brow, it 
stays not to be tempted with little avocations, and to creep into 
holes, but runs into the sea through full and useful channels: so is 
a man’s prayer; if it moves upon the feet of an abated appetite, it 
wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and stays at the 
corners of the fancy, and talks with every object it meets, and can- 
not arrive at heaven; but when it is carried upon the wings of 
passion and strong desires, a swift motion and a hungry appetite, it 
passes on through all the intermedial regions of clouds, and stays 
not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, where mercy sits, and 
thence sends holy showers of refreshments.—J/eremy Taylor. 


Tue CELEBRATED StraspurG CxLock.—At Strasburg, in Ger- 
many, there is a clock, invented and made by Conradus Dasipodius, 
in 1571, before which on the ground stands a celestial globe, de- 
monstrating the daily and annual motions of the heavens, stars, and 
planets, with great exactness. In the clock, the eclipses of the sun 
and moon are shown on two tables. On a third.table, which is 
subdivided into three parts, is seen, on the first the statues of Apollo 
and Diana, and the annual revolution of the heavens; on the 
second, the year of the world, the year of our Lord, the hour and 
minutes of the day, the great festivals and the dominical letter; the 
third consists of a plan of Germany, and more especially of the city 
of Strasburg. In the middle frame of the clock, is an astrolabe, 
representing the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the planets po- 
sited in those houses, as they appear every day. There is likewise 
a terrestial globe, where the quarters, the half-hour, and the sixty 
minutes are delineated. There are the statues of Spring, Summer, 
and Winter. In the higher frame of the clock, are four very old 
men, who strike the quarters of the hour, when also appears a sta- 
tue of death attempting to strike each quarter; it is forced back by 
a statue of Christ with a spear in his right hand, for three quarters ; 
but at the end of each hour, the statue of Christ disappears, and 
that of death strikes the hour with a dead man’s bone in his hand, 
and then the chimes play. On the top of the clock, is a cock 
which, every twelve hours, claps his wings, and crows audibly.— 
Taylor’s Cabinet of Curiosities. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daurr-Lane.—The Le of Honour—The Illustrious Stranger—Turning the 
T: Timour the Tartar. 


Covent-Garven.—Napoleon Buonaparte—The Omnibus. 
THE FRENCH PLAYS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Me Tatier,—It is a general complaint with the visitors 
at the Haymarket Theatre, that the intervals between the pieces 
are so long, that none but first-rate actors can compensate to them 
for the tedious waiting they have to undergo. There is no doubt 
but the thin houses that have been lately seen there have been in 
some measure owing to this delay; and it is very desirable that 
M. La Porte should be aware of the circumstance. It is not 
improbable that to French people this delay is rather agreeable than 
otherwise. It gives them an opportunity of stretching their limbs 
a little ; and even should they not be disposed to leave their seats, 








ee, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, a el ‘ ee 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. a ae ng Mr Bartley. oppet, Mr F. Matthews. 
P* Citizen Gasparin, Mr ‘urnour.. General oo Mr Com ° 
Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G 


ennett, 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 


Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Roustan, Mr F.Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schiéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 





a Frenchman will commence a conversation with his neighbours, 


and forget the delay. With the English it is otherwise; they are | 


more reserved; they do not talk with strangers, and with friends 
they can converse more freely at home.—The performances are 
long, and the long intervals make the conclusion later, and 
consequently, the entertainment altogether more fatiguing. This 
is perhaps the reason why the audiences have of late been not only 
smaller, but almost entirely composed of French visitors. The 
intervals did not alarm the French, and they would rather see poor 
acting, than none, in their own tongue. Since Mile. Leontine Fay 
has appeared, the audiences have been fuller, and more English. 
The attraction overcame the ennui. This is rather against the 
chance of any immediate remedy of the objection. Empty benches 
have failed to admonish M. La Porre, and surely full ones will not 
do it; but it were well that he should know that such delay 
between the pieces keeps many persons from his theatre, who 
would otherwise attend it. It must always be the Manager’s 
interest to keep an audience in good humour; more especially 
when the majority of the actors are mediocre ; and as Mademoiselle 
Leontine Fay’s engagement is a short one, it will be necessary to 
supply her place by equal talent (which may not be easy); or if that 
cannot be done, to contrive that the pieces shall more quickly 
succeed each other. Good acting is the great desideratum ;— 
continuous entertainment of some kind is the next thing required. 
Let M. La Porre unite the two, and his audiences will again be, 
as at the English Opera House, full, and fashionable; but if both 
be neglected, as during the greater part of this season they have 
been, he will best promote his own interest, by closing the doors 
altogether ; an alternative which would be regretted by others, as 
well as by his countrymen in London. 
I remain, Mr Tatler, 
Your respectful admirer, 
A. A. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Romantic Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
[By C. M. Von Weser.]} 
Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. 


Bridesmaids— Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 
Ottocar, Mr Yarnold. Bernhard, Mr Bedford. Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. 


Caspar, Mr Horn. 
Kilian, Mr Webster. Zamiel, Mr Howell. Hermit, Mr Dowsing. 
Principal Foresters—Mr Honner, Mr Eaton, Mr Wieland, and Mr Chikini. 
In the course of the Evening, Onsleow’s (vertnre to ‘ Le Colporteur ;’ Rossini’s 
Overture to ‘ Eduardoe Christina ;’ and H. R. Bishop's Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 
After which a Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 


Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs = Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss Crawford. 
Martha, Mrs Broad. 


a Mr Carraway, Mr Farren. 
Augustus Gingham, Mr J. Vining. Mr John Jenkins, Mr Cooper. 
Master John Jenkins, Master Fenton. 

To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR! 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 


Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. A sc, Mr Howard. 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 


Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett, 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry— Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great ; Popping the Question ; and Timour the Tartar. 





Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison, 
' 


Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. : 
| Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
| Seaman Loubers, Mr P . Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1914. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.- eral Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, r King. Colone! Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kéhler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 

Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. " 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 


Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 

Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. | Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To conclude with an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
(By Mr Lunn.) 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Mordaunt, Mr Baker. Merton, Mr Henry. Moses, Mr Keeley. 





To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte ; and Two Strings to Your Bow. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A Drama, entitled 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole. Calanthe, Miss Scott. Phygenia, Miss Vincent. 
Eudosia, Miss Somerville. Arria, Miss Rumens. 
Rygcia, Madame Simon. Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale. i 
Damon, Mr Osbaldiston. Philistrius, Mr Almar. Damocles, Mr 
Procles, MrHonner. Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt. Pythias, Mr C. Hill. 
Lucullus, Mr Lee. Fabius, Mr Webb. Pellagus, Mr Young. 
Arcus, Mr Hobbs. Melchton, Mr Edwin. Aranthon, Mr Ransford. 


After which, 
THE MOUNTAINEERS. 


By Co_man, the Younger.) 
Floranthe, Miss Blanche Kemble. Zorayda, Miss Scott. Agnes, Miss Somerville. 
Ietavian, Mr H. Kemble. Bulcazin Muley, Mr 1D. Pitt. 

Count Virolet, Mr Honner. Killmalloch, Mr Young. Sadi, Mr Vale. 
Lopo Tocho, Mr Williams. Ganem, Mr Almar. Perequillo, Mr T. Hill. 
Roque, Mr Gough. Old Man, Mr Hobbs. Yusif, Mr Webb. 

Muleteer, Mr Asbury. Boy, Miss Ellis. 
Muleteers, (with a Glee) Messrs Ransford, Maitland, and Tully. 


To conclude with a Comic Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, entitled 


THE FEMALE MASSARONI. 
Georgiana Dorio, Miss M. C. Poole. Babbla, Miss Vincent. 
Arabella, Mile. Rosier. Rosa, Miss Somerville. 
Count di Dorio, Mr Gough. The Marquis Sap » Mr C, Hill. 
Count Fernando, Mr Edwin. Sancho. Mr Vale. 
Ladroni, Mr Rogers. Old Jeromo, Mr Webb. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cospurc Tueatre. — The Executioner of Voorn— 


Basket Maker -— Shocking Bad Hat—Bleeding 
Nun. 


SapLer’s Wexis.—Catherine and Petruchio— Napoleon 
Buonaparte—The Man and the Marquis. 


Cooke’s Eguestrrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
Countess — Master H.* Cooke’s Riding Act— 
Vaulting Act—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 
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